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In a state of health which admits 
of no lengthened application, the Writer of 
the following pages has found it a pleasing 
employment to vindicate from groundless 
aspersions, even in a transaction so remote 
as that which is here detailed, a Body in 
whose high reputation he has every reason to 
feel the warmest and most grateful interest. 



To THAT Body, therefore, to the 
Vice-Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Oxford, this little Tract 
is affectionately inscribed. In their eyes its 
purpose, and its motives will apologize for all 
its defects : — " Professione pietatis, aut lau- 
datus erit, aut excusatus." 



Dropmobe^ Mabch 9th^ 1829. 




OXFORD AND LOCKE. 



The Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica contains, as is well known, the first two 
parts of a dissertation, which the late Professor 
Stewart had undertaken to compose for that 
work, on the progress of intellectual and 
moral philosophy in Europe since the re- 
vival of letters. After their publication, the 
inquiry was unfortunately broken off, pre- 
cisely at that point at which its farther pro- 
secution would have been most interesting. 
But these pleasing and instructive essays, 
though falling so far short of their original de- 
sign, have been very generally considered as 
a most valuable accession to the literary his- 
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torv of our country. Fully partaking of this 
impression, a sincere admirer of ^Ir. Stewart 
saw with regret, in the first of them, a passage 
respecting the University* of Oxford, in which 
he conceived that gentleman to have been 
widely misled, both as to the real circum- 
stances of the fact to iilvich he adverted, and 
also as to the immediate cause which he ap- 
peared to assign for it. 

The following extracts contain the substance 
of the statement here referred to : the whole 
may be found in pp, 96 and 97 of that publi- 
cation *. 

" It is only, (says Father Malebrandie,) 
since the time of Descartes, that to those 
confused and indeterminate questions, whe- 
ther fire is hot, grass green, and sugar sweet, 
philosophers are in use to reply by distin- 
guishing the equivocal meaning of the words 
expressing sensible qualities. If by heat, 
cold, and savour, you understand such and 
such a disposition of parts, or some unknown 
motion of sensible qualities, then fire is hot, 

^ See Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica^ Vol. I. 
Dissertation^ &c. Part I. p. 96. 



grass green, and sugar sweet But if by 
heat, and other qualities, you understand 
what I feel by fire, what I see in grass, &;c, 
fire is not hot, nor grass green ; for the heat 
I feel, and the colours I see, are only in the 
soul." . 

" The important observations of Descartes 
upon this subject made their way into Eng- 
land very soon after his death. So slow 

however is the progress of good sense, when it 
has to struggle against the prejudices of the 
LEARNED, that as lately as 1713 the paradox, 
so clearly explained and refuted by Descartes, 
appears to have kept some footing in that Uni- 
versity^ from which^ about thirty years before^ 
Mr. Locke had been eoopelledy 

Had this been really, at that late period, the 
state of philosophy in Oxford, so surprising 
a circumstance was doubtless very fit to be 
noticed in Mr. Stewart's inquiry. Tardy 
indeed was the progress of knowledge in 
this country, if such ignorance as this did 
actually so long disgrace one of our most 
distinguished seats of learning. But an 
assertion so important, a fact so unexpected, 
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could be established only by the strongest 
proofs. And in this case, what is the evidence ? 
An insipid jest: an idle story from the 
Guardian, of" the logical attainments" with 
which, " after a year and a half 's residence 
at that place. Jack Lizard " is supposed to as- 
tound his mother and his sisters ■ ! 

Cicero, we may remember, tells his son 
that after a year's attendance on the lectures 
of Cratippus, at Athens, his mind must be 
amply stored with the precepts and institutes 
of philosophy. But in our days a year and 
a hairs residence, even at Oxford, is not 
thought quite sufficient for qualifying her stu- 
dents to rank among the learned : nor is Steele 
an author whose happiest efforts give us much 
insight intoihe doctrines of any school. Far 
better would it have been, had this unmean- 
ing fiction been either wholly disregarded in so 
interesting a discussion, or noticed only for the 
purpose of opposing to it the correct and 
graceful wisdom of Addison, and the extra- 
ordinary precision (such are Mr. Stewart's own 

■ Stewart's Dissert., Part I. ut supra. 
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words) with which that captivating writer, the 
friend and fellow-labourer of Steele, and his 
contemporary at Oxford, has treated of this 
very branch of the Cartesian philosophy*. Is it 
not from the works of such a man as this, that 
we must judge of the University which pro- 
duced him? These are the bright samples 
which she exhibits of her abundant and well- 
ripened harvest ; the fair fruits of her fertile 
soil and climate, her diligent and successful 
culture. 

Mr. Stewart's general candour we willingly 
acknowledge ; but he has in this case been, 
from whatever bias, betrayed into a reflexion 
so manifestly unfounded, that it could have 
claimed no serious attention, had he not, by 
however, forced an association, coupled it with 
the great name of Locke. It was, we know, at 
Oxford that this wise and good man received 
his education. It was there that, in his ma- 
turer age, he pursued hjs studies with high 
reputation and esteem during no small por- 
tion of his life. And the oflen-repeated tale 
of his final expulsion from thence, never fails 
to convey the most unfavourable impressions 

* Stewart's Dissert., Part II. p. 236. 
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of a body, which, after thatt long and intimate 
connexion, is supposed to have thus wan- 
tonly cast away one of its brightest orna- 
ments. So long as virtue and wisdom are 
held in reverence amongst mankind, it must 
be regarded as no light charge against that 
noble seminary of learning, to have driven 
from its bosom, with disgrace, a man of such 
splendid talents, and unblemished charac- 
ter, — a philosopher famous to all ages for the 
improvement of science, and the assertion €if 
religious and civil ^eedom. But the whole 
story is utterly groundless. It has arisen 
solely irom the complete niisconception of a 
very simple fact. This persuasion, the writer 
of these pages, not having the advantage of 
any personal acquaintance with Mr. Stewart, 
took an early opportunity of expressing to 
their common friend, the much-lamented 
Mr. Horner ; who, in return, assured him 
that Mr. Stewart would receive, as kindness, 
the suggestion of any error, either of fact or 
opinion, into which he might unintentionally 
have fallen. And in that hope, well justified 
by the result, the letter was written which 
is now laid before the public, together with 
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the answer wUdb it produced, and with a few 
further observations connected with the same 
subject 

It waa as follows : 



LORD GRBNVTLLE TO FRANCIS HORNER, ESQ. 

^* Dropmorb, Dec. 14, 1815. 
^^ MT DEAR SIR9 

" I NOW take the liberty of troubling ycm 
with the remairk» which jou have been so 
good as ixs^ undertake to communicate to Mr. 
Stewart reinfecting his. assertion, that Locke 
was: expeUed from^ tlie UniviKsity of Oidbrdi 
I am sensible thfft such a fact does not,t at 
thi^ distance^ of timev iKfib^d n very interest- 
ing subject of inqukyv^ jftit it derives som^e 
importance- from the manner inf whic^ it has 
of late been' repeatedly adverted to, as weU 
as from: the celebrity of the parties concerned. 
And whrai Mr. Stewart judges it capable of 
illustrating even the minutest point in his 
splendid survey of the progress of human 
knowledge^ the interests of science, as well 
as those of truth, require that it should be 
covrectly understood, and accurately related. 
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" The allusions, hitherto made to this trans- 
action, have generally connected it with the 
political principles held by the University a 
few years before the revolution ; Mr. Stew- 
art has now coupled it with her alleged phi- 
losophical errors. It had in truth no relation 
to either. Into the discussion of these, there- 
fore, I do not propose to enter. The poli- 
tical tenets of 1683, you will not suspect me 
of any disposition to defend ; nor would 
there at the present time be much, either 
of merit or of use, in combating them. 
Such has been, at least in this branch of know- 
ledge, the progress of the last century. 

" As to the philosophy of that day, I cannot 
presume to discuss with Mr. Stewart, whether 
the learned at Oxford were more tardy than 
elsewhere, in discarding the silly sophistry of 
which he speaks. But if the fact were of 
much importance, one might perhaps be al- 
lowed to wish that he had thought it worthy 
of graver proof. 

" The circumstances of the transaction re- 
specting Locke were, shortly, these. 

" He had long been connected with Lord 
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Shaftesbury ; had served under him in office ; 
had assisted him by his pen; and, on his re- 
treat to Holland, had followed him there. 
All Shaftesbury's adherents were odious to 
the Court; and when Charles the Second had 
established his final triumph over the liber- 
ties of his people, Locke became a natural 
object of persecution. He possessed, pro- 
bablyt at that time, little else than his stu- 
dentship of Christ-Church*; and as he derived 
this small emolument from a royal found- 
ation, the king resolved to deprive him of 
it. 

^^ Lord Sunderland was therefore directed 
to signify to the dean, (Bishop Fell,) the king's 
commands to that efiect, and to require from 
him information as to the method of carrying 
them into execution. Fell's answer was in 
substance, that ^ Locke's conduct in the col- 
lege had been too guarded to afford any 
handle for proceeding against him there, 

* This was an error. I am now informed that Locke's account 
books shew him to have been at that time in what may be con- 
sidered as easy circumstances. The hct is no otherwise import- 
ant> than as it shews his residence at Oxford to have been then 
a matter of choice^ not of necessity. 
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though endeavours had been used to ensnare 
him into the defence of his patron : that he 
had, however, beea summoned to reside, and 
must consequently either put himself within 
the reaeh of the government, if they had other 
matter against him; or, by non-appearance, 
make himself liable to expulsion for contu- ' 
macy* But that, if this method would not 
satisfy the king, his majesty, as foundier and 
visitor of the college, had the power of re- 
moval by his own mandate.' 

" On the receipt of this letter, the king and 
his minister, without a moment's hesitation, 
adopted the course last suggested. The or- 
der was sent in regular official form ; that of 
a royal sign manual, countersigned by the 
secretary of state: and it was immediately 
obeyed by the dean and chapter. 

" This statement is abstracted, I trust cor- 
rectly, from the welUknown documents, first 
published, * I believe, in the Life of Locke 
prefixed to his works, and since repeatedly 
reprinted. It must, I think, at once satisfy 
Mr. Stewart, that his impressions on the sub- 
ject have been erroneous. 
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" It is manifest that the University of Ox- 
ford, on whom the disgrace of this transaction 
has so often been represented as attaching, 
had in truth not the smallest concern or par- 
ticipation in the business. It is certain that 
Locke never was expelled either hy or from the 
University, No trace appears, noevidience 
has ever been offered of any such proceeding. 
Mr. Stewart is much too well informed to con- 
found the government of a college with that 
of the University. As well might we identify 
the acts of the corporation of London or 
Edinburgh with the acts of the British Par- 
liament. 

" It is no less evident that Locke never was 
expelled from Qirist Church, if that term is 
meant to express any act or proceeding of the 
college, any exertion of their authority, or any 
exercise of their discretion. He was removed 
from his studentship on that foundation : but 
his deprivation was solely the act of the crown, 
in which the college had no other share than 
as the passive instruments of a superior, whom 
they had, or conceived themselves to have, 
neither the power nor the right to resist It 

B 
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is true that Fell's second letter speaks of 
Locke's expulsion. He may have used the 
word inadvertently, or he may have chosen it 
as most acceptable to the court. But it is 
clearly inaccurate. The entry on their own 
books proves decisively that the Chapter did 
no more than register, and put in execution 
the king's mandate of deprivation. 

" This they had, in the first place, no power 
to resist. The king had made himself abso- 
lute in England; and it cannot well be re- 
proached to the governors of a college, that 
they did not withstand an usurpation in which 
the whole country had so disgracefully ac- 
quiesced. 

" But in this case they certainly thought 
they had no right of resistance. They con- 
ceived the warrant to be legal, and the man- 
date imperative on themselves. 

" Christ-Church is a royal foundation ; and 
as, in law, the king never dies, it has been 
always supposed that the crown still possesses 
there the authority both of founder and of 
visitor*. 

^ A cathedral and collegiate church might seem at first view 
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" Whether our present courts of law would 
admit even these powers to extend to the is- 
suing a mandate for the arbitrary removal of 
a student without any cause alleged, or for 
his removal on an allegation of sedition, with- 
out hearing, and without proof, is not for me to 
determine. In these days it is not likely that 
the experiment would be tried, and, if it were> 
we should not, I think, be fearful of the issue* 

" But those times were widely different. 
There can be no doubt that the deprivation 
of Locke by royal mandate, waa then consi- 
dered as a legal, though probably it was even 
then thought an odious exercise of an unques- 
tionable authority*. Fell refers to the king's 
power as admitting no dispute. And he well 

to be an ecclesiastical body^ subject^ as sucb^ to the visitation 
of the ordinary. But the claim of the crown to visit there as 
founder, has, I believe, never been disputed. It is enough for 
my argument, that such a claim was at that time believed to be 
valid ; and this is abundantly proved by all the papers in the 
case. 

' From Burnet we learn, that nearly at the same period he' 
suffered under a like injustice. On no better ground of proof, 
and with no juster pretence of right, the king commanded, 
through his secreta^ of state, that Burnet should be dismissed 
from the Chapel of the Rolls ; and the order wa& obeyed. 

b2 
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knew the constitution of his college, which 
his father and himself had governed for so 
many years. Lord Sunderland, in like man- 
ner, considers the point as beyond all doubt. 
His first letter notifies the king's peremptory 
command for Locke's deprivation, and in- 
quires only into the method of doing it. His 
second letter transmits the king's warrant for 
that purpose, as matter of course. And as 
. such it is received, registered, and obeyed by 
the chapter. Add to all this, that after the 
accession of King William, Locke, we are 
told, wished to be restored to his stu- 
dentship, but found it was impracticable. If 
the great lawyers of the Revolution, with 
whom he naturally advised, had even then 
considered his deprivation as illegal, the case, 
it should seem, could admit of no difiiculty. 
He would have re-entered, as of right, into, a 
place, of which he had never been lawfully 
dispossessed. 

" This, then, I believe to be the just view 
of the transaction as it concerns the college. 
The meanness of Fell's letter, no honest man 
could wish to palliate : much less his con- 
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duct, if he had indeed (as he seems to in- 
timate) been himself concerned in laying 
snares for the destruction of one who was a 
member of his own college, and to whom he 
stood therefore in the relation of a fatlier. 
But these are the crimes of an individual ; 
not imputable to a college, much less to an 
University^ And it must be said; that had 

* Least of all^ I might have added^ can they justify any in- 
sinuations against the present character of those venerable bodies. 
The time which has since elapsed is little less than a century 
and a half; bi^t there is a mudi wider interval between the 
feelings which dictated Fell's letter to Lord Sunderland^ and 
the spirit which now floats in the very atmosphere of an English 
University* 

I cannot think that I have judged that letter too harshly^ 
stamped as it is with an indelible brand of servility and trea- 
diery. Yet Le Clerc> writing doubtless under impressions 
derived froaofi the native candour of Locke's mind^ paints Fell in 
favourable colours ; and even ascribes his conduct in this instance 
to good, and kindly motives. By Burnet also, who had no politi- 
cal partiality for Fell, he is highly extolled. But the letter un- 
fortunately speaks for itself; it shews what are the moral feelings 
acceptable to despotism and natural to slavery. 

In what is said of Hough in the next sentence, a due refer- 
ence to his associates ought not to have been omitted. Those 
\fho shared in the contest, must not be forgotten in the triumph. 
The ^outage which it called forth was not that of one man only, 
however jnstly reverenced and rewarded: its honour attaches on 
one of the largest colleges of that University which has been the 
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Fell been endowed with the courage and in- 
tegrity of Hough himself, yet it was impos- 
sible for him to have done in this case, what 
was soon afterwards so nobly done at another 
college in the same University. The injustice 
of James the Second at Magdalen College, 
was not only a flagrant violation of private 
right, but a blow openly directed against the 
religion of his people ; that of Charles the 
Second, at Christ Church, was an instance 
only of individual persecution, in a time when 
such instances were familiar. It was a per- 
version of admitted principles, an abuse of an 
acknowledged authority. 

^' On the whole, the inference which this 
transaction should suggest to the philosopher 
or the historian, is surely not that of reproach 
on those public bodies whose rights it in- 
fringed, and whose security it violated; on 

theme -of the ill-grounded imputation here refuted. Besides 
the President, who was ousted of his freehold, not less than nine 
and thirty members of that college were persecuted for their 
noWe stand in defence of its rights. Twenty-six of the fellows 
were incapacitated from holding any ecclesiastical preferment, 
or, (if not already in orders,) from being thenceforth admitted 
into that profession: and thirteen of the demies (scholars) were 
istnick out of the college books. 
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bodies who, in every just view of the case, 
were the victims, not the authors, of the op- 
pression. With academical prejudices or er- 
rors, real or supposed, it has obviously no 
connection. But it affords a political lesson 
of the highest .value, and which naturally has 
not been overlooked by Mr. Fox. It reminds 
us that the benefits of equal laws, and the se- 
curities of free government are alike important 
to every class of society. When the barrier 
of parliamentary protection was once removed, 
the guarded innocence of Locke, his studious 
retirement, and his humble station, were as 
much within the range of a vindictive tyranny, 
as the high birth, and ample wealth, the com- 
manding influence, and the active patriotism 
of Russel or of Sydney *. 

" Believe me ever, my dear Sir, 

*' With the truest regard, most faithfully yours, 

(Signed) '^ GRENVILLE." 

^ Fkancis Horner^ Esq." 

* Need I say that these sentences were written with an imme- 
diate reference to that great topic of debate, (the Catholic 
Question, as it is most improperly termed,) which then divided, 
and has unfortunately until the present ^loment continued to 
divide the opinions and councils of our country? A whole 
people, labouring under civil disabilities and exclusions solely l^ 
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The documents which support the fore- 
going statement wDl be found in the Appen- 
dix to these pages. The entry on the books 
of the chapter gf C!hrist Church, which js 
one of them, was communicated by the late 
dean. Dr. Hall. The others are transcribed 
from copies which have already been often 
printed, in the common accounts of the life 
of Locke. And to these Lord King's kind- 
ness no\f enables me to add, from Locke's 
papers, the di aft of a petition to King Wil- 
liam, praying him to redress the injustice of 
his predecessor. Why that petition was not 

reason of their religious faith^ was then confidently affirmed by 
some^ and implicitly believed by many^ to be quite insensible of 
the evils of that condition; equally careless of the privations which 
it imposes, and of the reproach which it implies. How ground- 
less was that confidence, the state of Ireland at this day has but 
tpo plainly shewn. 

Bat we h&ve at last left far behind us these dark and danger- 
ous ways. The day-star of condliation has arisen to guide 
us in the straight and smooth paths of wisdom and of justice. 
Already is its happy influence displayed in a measure of gene- 
rous and confiding kindness. The light of equal freedom^ 
the warmth of brotherly affection, are its vital principles; 
and long may they be cherished, long reverenced with pious 
zeal, by every part o^ a community happy because it is free, and 
powerful because it is united ! 
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presented, or, if presented, riot acted upon> I 
know not. Le Clerc's account of that matter 
seems unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Stewart's reply was such as Mr. Horner 
had anticipated. After expressions of personal 
good opinion, much too flattering to be here 
transcribed, but looked back to certainly, in 
the present moment, with feelings of peculiar 
satisfaction, Mr. Stewart proceeds as follows : 

— ^^ If it be not disagreeable to his Lordship^ 
and if you consent to relinquish in my favour 
your claim to your property, I should wish 
extremely that the original should remain in 
my possession. It not only contains some 
important details, of which, with Lord Gren- 
ville's permission, I shall be glad to avail 
myself on some future occasion ; but is to me 
doubly precious, as a testimony (for so my 
vanity leads me to interpret it) of his general 
satisfaction with the train of thought running 
through my discourse." — • 

— " My impressions, with respect to the 
conduct of Oxford towards Mr. Locke, were 
entirely derived from Mr. Fox ; in following 
whom as a historical guide, in a matter so 
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nearly affecting the credit of that seat of learn- 
ing where he was himself educated, I con- 
ceived myself to be on very safe ground. The 
documenti^ quoted by Lord Grenville con- 
vince me, that the college to which Mr. Locke 
belonged, had no alternative left but to obey 
the royal mandate; and, consequently, that 
Mr. Fox has expressed himself with an undue 
severity, when he says, that * it was from the 
base principles of servility Mr. Locke was cast 
away by the University.' I should be truly 
happy, for the honour of learning, if it could 
be shewn, that the decree passed on the day 
of RussePs execution, was the consequence of 
an equally imperative interference on the part 
of government. At all events, the injustice 
which Mr. Locke was supposed to have re- 
ceived from Oxford in his lifetime, has, in my 
opinion, been more than compensated to his 
memory, by the filial anxiety of Lord Gren- 
ville to vindicate, at the distance of more than 
one hundred and thirty years, that learned 
body from what .he considers as a calumny 
injurious to their reputation. 

" The conclusion of the sentence in page 97 
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of my Dissertation, to which Lord Grenville 
has alluded, and which appears to myselii now 
when I read it coolly, to combine ■ unfairly 
two circumstances altogether uncomiected 
with each other, shall be altered, if my work 
shall ever come to a second impression. > As 
to the hasty assertion involved in that sen- 
tence, * that Mr. Locke was expeUed from 
the University,' I am confident his Lordship 
will allow it to be a venial inaccuracy in a 
Scotchman, considering the loose terms in 
which Mr. Fox, Lord Sunderland, and Bishop 
Fell have all expressed themselves on the 
subject 

« I ever am, my dear Sir, 

" Yours, most affectionately, 

(Signed) "DUGALD STEViTART." 

After the receipt of such a letter, it would 
have ill become Lord Grenville to anticipate, 
by any publication of his, Mr. Stewart's in- 
tended correction of the error which he so in- 
genuously acknowledged. Abundant oppor- 
tunities for such an explanation were likely 
to present themselves. Not only was it to be 
expected that many succeeding editions 
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would be caUed for of that interesting essay, 
but if its author h|id^ fortunately for his read- 
ers,. been able to resume his original design, 
its &rther progress must again have led him 
r^eatedly to speak of the life of Locke, of 
his opinions, both political and philosophical, 
of the various reception which they expe- 
rienced, and of their powerful and beneficial 
influence oa the most important interests 
of mankind., Mr» Stewart's plan, however, 
was unhappily too large for the period of 
life at which he undertook it.. He brought 
it down in its first part, in one comprehen- 
sive view, to about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. From that date he had pro- 
posed to distribute the inquiry under the 
three distinct, but closely connected divisions 
of metaphysics, ethics, and politics. For the 
eighteenth century he has executed only so 
much of his purpose as fell under the first of 
these : the best ground-work doubtless for. the 
other two, but.in his own jittigment confessed- 
ly, of far the least general linterest*. What a 

* See the Advertisement prefixed to the Second Part of his 
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labour would it have been, how overwhehning 
to himself, but to the great mass of his readers 
how gratifying, if, with the same minute 
and accurate research, the same depth of 
thought, and perspicuity of language, he 
could have proceeded to trace the various, 
but still advancing course of the ethical and 
political philosophy of the last and the pre- 
^3ent age, not only in our own country, but 
throughout every part of Europe ! 

All must lament, — but who can wonder?— 
that imder the infirmities of advancing age, 
such a task was not brought to its destined 
termination. Nor is it a small consolation 
to us, under such a loss, to know that it was 
the abandonment of that too sanguine un- 
dertaking which enabled Mr. Stewart, before 
this useful life had ceased, to complete the 
.last, the ablest, the most eloquent, and most 
important of all his works, his Philosophy 
of the active and moral Powers of Man. On 
that interesting and beautiful account of our 
moral as distinguished from our intellectual 
nature, some of his latest days, we are told, 
were still occupied. And what fitter em- 
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ployment could he Iiave found for such a 
season ? IVhat nobler legacy could he have 
bequeathed in his dying moments, to his 
country and to mankind? 

But with this brilliant service his career, 
alas! is now closed. And the increased 
reverence with which this admirable work 
must henceforth clothe his name, affords a 
fresh motive for clearing up even the mi- 
nutest particular in any page of his wri- 
tings, which he himself, contrary to his 
avowed purpose, has left incorrect, or unex- 
plained. 

He had been entirely deceived, not only as 
to the real circumstances of the transaction 
adverted to in the foregoing letters, but also 
as to the causes from which he supposed it 
to have arisen. Tliat Locke was not, as is 
the common report, expelled frora Oxford, 
has been proved beyond all possibility of ques- 
tion. And it may very easily be shewn, with 
equal certainty, that had the fact been so, 
still its motives could not have been those 
which are commonly assigned for it. It is 
absolutely impossible that this excellent man 
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should} at the time referred to, have been 
exposed to censure or punishmeijit for those 
works which, appearing onlji at a jpauch later 
period, have finally assured to Ixipi. the grati- 
tude of the most remote posterity. Yet that 
he was, on that ground, " cast away'' by the 
University, is, at this hpur, if I mistake not, 
the general belief. Such was eyiden^ly the 
impression both of Mr. Stewart, ajidpf Mr^ 
Fox ; and such, I think, is the effect naturally 
produced on every mind by the; w:ell-known 
lines, some of which Mr. Stewart, in the se- 
cond part of his dissertation, has quoted from 
Pope, and which first, perhaps, gave currency 
to this idle tale. 
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Prompt at the call^ around the goddess roll 

Broad hats^ and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal : 

Thidc and more thick the black blockade exteiids> 

A hmndred head of Aristotle's friends. 

Nor wert thou, Isis ! wanting to the day : 

Though Christ Church long kept prudishly away, 

Eaok' staunch polemic, stubborn ts a rock, 

Eac^ fierce logician still expelling JLocke, 

Came whip and spur, and dashed through thin and thick. 

On German Crousaz, and Dutch Burgersdyck." 

Doaeiad, B. IV. V. 189. 



• - Ifte' \k^ii ' h(mv4k is ■ uiiftrtitoate hi' 
all Hfe f^tetS. ' AWkUk reit df Oxford* (aiid^ 
iii'tfed' t)i«cedteg lihes, 'afl' Cataferid^ %Jth^ 
H6t^)^bfe''iilifies; *V«^th6fet iteiserVie ■; for d«' 
GhnrdK - albli^ -Ti^ ittakfes sotne ^xfc^ptibtiV' 
such as it is. Yet in the onlj^ p^bfcefeSKng 
i»lrfth'Ke^t)§effles as" i ground fot his ^trse, 
iiiellWi^^ity had no coftC6tti v?h'atever,' 
whfte^ t^' 'CdHfegfe wais e±clilsi¥^ly, thdiigh 
^il^ 'ftiateMe^^Jr, its pas^ivfe mstrument;* 
He SfJteiks^'bf «ile « fiei^ee logician's sHtt' e±-\ 
pellirfg iiOttke,*^' t^Ho m truth", itevfer w^ 
eipell^ it aH; aM, With the^e 4dVte 
ibj^biaJis, th6 sup^sed persecutors ofEopkej 
he ai^sociates the names of Burgerisdydk, who 
wrote before Locke Was bom, and of Crousaz. 
Locke's disciple dnd paiiegytist ! 

^ Of the Essay on the Human Understa\ 




ing^^ %2Ly^ Stewart^ *^ Crousazf spekks in the 
following terms : — * Clarissimf, let tti6rito ce- 
lebratissimi Lockii de intellectu humano exi- 
mium opus, et a\ictore snd dij^issimtitn, /o- 
gtcw utilissimis semper anniimerabitur.' If 
Pope had ever looked into this treatise, he 
could not have committed so gross a mistake 
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sis to introduce the author into the Dunciadj^ 
among Locke's Aristotelian opponents ; a 
distinction for which Crousaz was probably 
indebted to his acute strictures on those pas- 
sages in the Essay on Man which seem far- 
vourable to fatalism/' • 

Pope chose, for whatever reason, to speak 
thus contemptuously of two scholars, of 
whose writings probably lie was alike ignor- 
ant; for we may well believe that he knew 
no more of Burgersdyck than of Crousaz. 
Their learning, their abilities, or their opi- 
nions^ the poet could not criticize. But he 
had another resource. To the narrow-minded 
of every country, the name of foreigner is a 
term of abuse. He thinks it enough to tell us 
that the one was a German, the other a 
Dutchman ! The countrymen of Luther and 
Leibnitz, of Erasmus and Grotius, what could 
they be but dunces ? 

Yet even here also it happens that the fact 
fails him. Crousaz T/iTas not a German, but a 
Swiss; a native of Lausanne, and a distin- 
guished professor of its university^. The error 

* Sfctvearfs Dissert., Part 11.^ p. 12. ^ Biographie Unii^ierselle. 
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is indeed in itself of small importanee ; but i(r 
eoinpletes .the picture of that knowledge 
which undertook to heap insult and invectiver 
on the ignorance of others ! .(It 

After these specimens can we won4er 
that the general impression conveyed by thijp 
passage shoul^ be found quite as erroneous as 
the most erroneous of its details ? It vanishes 
under the slightest examination of dates and 
circumstances* 

Locke's arbitrary removal from his stu*- ; 
dentship at Christ Church under the xoya,lj. 
mandate, is manifestly the only fact whi^k 
can ever have been confounded with hia sup- , 
posed expulsion from the University. Biit|this^ 
transaction, though it has fixed eternal dis- 
honour oil its real authors, is yet clear of the , 
peculiar disgrace with which it haa cornmonlv/ 
been stigmatized. The undeserving victim^ 
of that tyranny was a peaceful student, an 
estimable and accomplished ,schol^r, a manrr 
whose talepts and virtues >vere held in general ( 
respect ; but at that time he had not yet made 
himself ]f nown either to.hi$ persecutors or tp 
the.w;orld as an illustriaus philosopberj *nd 
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distinguished beftefactor of manKind, None 
of^those works, wKicK liave estabfisnea for 
liiiA a lasting claim tb fnese nigh ulles, nad 
then been published. 

^ntti'e earliest of them, was fiis unanswerable 
dkiehce of toleration. Hfs first letter on that 






stibj^ct Was printed in Holland, and in the 
Liatm language, m 1689. Its translation, and 
the succeeding letters followed ^at laier pe- 
riods. From no bigotry, therefore, however 
bltiid, ftoni no zeal, however infuriated, 
agi&thst tnoi^e principles of eternal justice 
wTiithiie has tliere so nobly upheld, can any 
paWof what he suffered in 1684 have by any 
p^'i^sibtlity originated. 

The isame may be said of his metaphysical, 
a8a the same of his political speculations, 
l^iih'^i" liis Essay on the Human Understand- 
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iii§|^ii6r'^his Treatise on Government wer^ 
gfi^rf][!o me world till after the Revolution* 
BifttTfi^bi'eftlhe a' love of truth^ a zeal for the 
hkp^j^^s* of mankind, and a masculine spirit 
<)f^i^fe^l^4uiry,' ill-suited to those iiiauspi- 
ciiiWltinii^ds oh which the first part of Locke s 
' haid beeii cast. . Both were reserved for 

c 2 
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tlie'dawii of a'bfi^Htef day. To the gow 
VeWi^iBilt 'dfChktles the Second, they cannot 
poSsiky KdVd aifbridfed any motive for the 
per^etdttoii 6f ' this excellent man. The trtie 
ckuse of that disgraceful step is distiitqfcly, 
and quite difFfere!ntly stated to us by Le Clerc. 
Lodkfe Was slis^ected to be the author of some 
patnphl^tiS, afterwards found to have been 
ui-iWfeii .by kriother. But the suspicion wm 
ehbtlgh. ArAongthe confliicting enormities qf 
that unhappy rei^n, its judicial crimes are the 
most detestable. Weak) indeed, before the 
tribunals of those days, was the safeguard 
of innocence, Locke therefore took "i^e- 
fuge in Holland. From James the Second, il\e 
friendi^ of this illustrious exile procured for 
him an offer of pfi»rdon, which he decjin^d with 
conscious integrity. In Monmouth's rash and 
ill-conducted expedition he took no share: 
neither the leader ttor the caui^e'^s suoh^s 
cbiild engage his cotifidencei But: on th^t op- 
casion he was again suspected without reason, 
and was thereupon demanded by the kingfrbm 
the Dutch government, under whose conniv- 
ance he remained concealed till after the Revo- 
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lution. Then only did he stand forth &s the 
open advocate of a wLser and jivster systeijc^ of ' 
government and lawj proclaiming an^, vin- 
dicating those principles, so importaijit Ito the 
happiness of all civil society, which he had 
before been* compelled by an ovCT-ruling ne- 
cessity to cloak under the deep reserve so 
characteristically described by Fell. .Then 
only did he recognize in his own days, a pro- 
sper season, and in his own country a conge- 
nial spot for rearing to maturity the fruits of 
his long-laboured meditations. From that 
i dates not less auspicious to science than to 
liberty, commenced the bright aera of a new 
^philosophy, which, whatever were still its im- 
f perfections, had for its basis clear and deter- 
j iminate conceptions, free inquiry and unbiassed 
hreason for its instruments, and for its end 
TRUTH J — truth, unsophisticated and undis- 
iguised,^ shedding its pure • light over every 
. proper object of the human understanding, 
,.but confining itself with reverential awe within 
. tbos^ bounds which an all-wise Creator has set 
to our inquiries. 
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Ji.rrjf'fff^^/ ^mAW?P^*^teP If^ye. said, relates 

causes wit^jWJiich supposed insult b^ 

been p^ueot^^ Jip .popular belief. To. both 
thesi^,^^rr(C)rs ^jiJj^w ,st^mp and sanction seemed 

oiP//%^«h^?f^)»^^^P^ ^y *^^ ^^g^ authority of 

! f^^('Mfnr\^ .te^^^^^^ P^^^ complete. But, 
before thpp^ 1^^^ close^, it may npt 

be superfluous to add to th^m ,a few bri^f 

observations on some thipgs ^^jdo|i JLp^ej^n 

the second part of the same. i?p$ay,. published 

at. a later perio(l. These niay. appear of l^s 

moment ; but some interest belp|:^gs to f^y,^v^ 

ijircumstance. in which the history of Qxifqrfi 

and of Locke is concerned, and particulaj^ 

to those facts which prov6 a much closer 

connection than has been generally -described 

between those so justly venerated names. 
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I. OF LOCKE'S MEDICAL STUDIES- 

' . . . jT ' . . . 

In the printed Life of Locke, commonly 
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prefixed to his works, we are told that he 
applied himself at the Uhiversity with great 
'dil^ence to the study of rtiedicihe, **n<:)lwith 
^'Hhy design of practising as a physician, but 
"pHncipally for the benefit of his own con- 
^ ^tltutibn, which was but weiaik.*** The self- 
taught scholar, says the Italian proverb, has 
an ignorant master^; and the patient who 
prescribes for himself, has not often, I believe, 
la very wise physician. No siich purpose is 
■ascribed to Locke by Le Clerc, from whom 
our knowledge of his private history is prin- 
' teipally derived. Nor can we believe that 
^^ildiaman chose for himself in youth that 
Ittrgel and difficult study, with no view to the 
good of others, but meaning it to begin and 
i^ttd^'only with the care of his own health. 

Yifeurely the spirit in which he resolved 

f - . ■• 

p . . I ; . ' fi Td Beom deKghts, and live laborious day»i*' ' 
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was directed to far other ends than his own 

» Locke^ Vol. I., p. XX. 8vo. 1794, to which edition all the 
other references in these pages are also made. 
^ Chi s' insegna, ha uq pazzo per maestro. ^ 
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fxeracMOiial: ^i^ae and coitofort, or eveQ than the 

^dto^ w]^wAb!hehas.so3Ufi!i|ly ** Every 

ehe^wh^iflmjis^ id^ to hifii own 

[f^e a^: a^ tiiJueb latef^ period of hh life,; and opu 

a far xnore;: infirm, condition of, his . health, 

l^every»onej i<icoirding tx> what way Providenoe 

hw pjaoed hii& in^ is bound to labour for the 

ifiubfie^ood Jas fer as he is able," * Le Clerc 

^^^s <$ii»ly that Locke never practised physic 

Ibar pro^t^ithoii^ he was highly esteemed by 

tjie ablest physicians of his time** i and Mr; 

Sjbewart, who has transcribed this statement, 

13 not to be blamed for its inaccuracy. . But it 

m imjquestionably erroneous. We are • p^- 

sitively told by Wood, that Locke did for 

a:tun^ (we know not how long,) p7acti3e 

physio at Qjtford. Le Clerc wrote> as 'fae 

huiosdif (tells us, principally £rom hearsay , 

i and nbt till some time after his great friend's 

j death: Wood was living ooithe) i^ot' at the 

; ilibe of which he speaks, and could not be 

ignorint of thefax^^ nor had he any appa- 

r«at. motive to misrepresent it. When he 

» Locke, Vol. VIII. p. 332. 

^ See BibliotUque Choisi^ VoL VI. 



speaks slightingly :f>f(Locl:e'6 f®^ 

that line, ' we • irecd^ize - and vdiitegard) thk 

lantiquaa* j's ^rejudice^i i / !%deiAsm!8 i WQirde, 

iqiiQitedby Mr. Stewart; frotsl ILe lOlerci^affi^rd 

4i[ ibrilliant proof of the* estiiAratioa* in which 

Locke's medical skill y^m held bJ^tbe firiSt 

authorities in that sciefaceytas hisi talenibi| and 

virtues were by all who kneW hifav •-;**>Nbal|i 

prseterea quam huic meaef mfethodo esuilbi^ 

gahtem habeam>. cjjui €am intimitis^^epfani- 

mk perspexerat, utiri(pe> nostt«|im tbnjunb* 

.tissimum, ]i)6miiium Joannem Lodke; quo 

iqilidfem viro^ sive ingenio judicioque acri et 

^si(i||bacto, jsive etiam antiquis, hoc est, optimis 

iHloiibus, visL supeiriorem quemquam, inter 60s 

qui nunc sunt homines, repertum iri cotnlido, 

'^ucis^imos certe pares." * But even thjs 

. testimony confirms Wood's assertion afe to the 

main fact in question. Would Sydenham 

have; thup boasted of thie approbation^ ^givki 

to a system, of rmedkal « jbreatmenl^ or^ 'medidd 

stfo^jihy M persony hpw)ever able, iwhiSMiw^s 

iiob'hlifa(self a physiqiafi? ( i^ likeuiufej^eooe 

« Biblioth^que Choisie, VoL yi. p. 350. 
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-ikmt-h^ ^ffwtt fr'otti' Lbcke-i* first connec- 
rtiod )5{ith iLord'^baftefibuty> which was ma- 
iaifestlf >ithat i>0f M^dicai< »'«(}tendance j-^from 
ifaisipatapon's^esire^^^iicit to suffer him thence- 
forth to practise medicine out of his (Lord 
:^aftesbury^d) h^usey ^s:cept among sonie of 
<iiLftpatticuiat> friends.;"* — from several pas- 
(fiagbsiin his private letters, in which he 
nxffeir&jwith^vbhesitattng confidence, medical 
liidviiGe ri f ton /his ^correspondents ; — and also, 
slight as' theibircttwitatancfe may seem, from 
rbis own 9taten^€tit to Le Clerc, that he had 
<^8sed under the name of Doct6r jLocke, 
«ti(i6iigh he never took that degrea Le Cletc 
raddsf that he contented himself with th^t 
(of Master of ArtSr But this is again a this^ 
take. .We know' from Wood*s Fasti, that 
Ibocke was created Bachelor in Physic at Ox*- 
£ml, im 1 674. It appears, indeed, from a let- 
t^ Jointed iti his works, that four years before 
that l:^me^ ^ his fiends had ehcjeavoilred' to 
p-QCUrtf > for hinti^ at the reception i6f the 
foiticte of Otaiige^ a doctor's degree, probably 

' i •.-..•.■■ ^ 

* I^ocke's Life; ut supra. 
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aa honorary on^*. Biit thia reqwett wis mitli- 
dj;^wn at LoekeV owttiid^ire^ having bec*i 
jpjbjectedto^ I su^ote^froiDa Ibe areltictincfei of 
.the Univeitsity to confer on :f>rc<fesMonal laeh 
I degrees of that descriptu>n. . j ^ 

; , . Mr. Stewart has remarked 6n the favourable 
effect likely to be ptoduced * by Lockels 
medical studies in preparing suchla mind^MSO 
trained, and so cultivated as it had been, ^Ibr 
the prosecution of those speculiations wlirch 
were afterwards to immortalize hia nanie. 
?The Observation is just, and consonant tb 
4^11 experience. Nor can we limit it, wit^ 
^, StQwart, to any one field of knowl^edgia. 
jFj?om the very first dawn of reviving lettbra 
to Ae present moment, there never has betoi 
^(period in this country, when the great mas- 
ters of medicine among us have not iloadb 
manifest the happy influence of that pujv 
suit>> on the cultivation of all the other 
branches of philosophy. And accordingly ^e 
fij^d, that while Locke was siiU proceedings b$ 
1(3 ii», termed, in the academical couj-s^' of ithM; 
noble science, he was already occupied in 

* Locke, Vol. IX. p. 321. 
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Iftying the fouDdatiom; of the Essay on thje 
l^oman Underfltantdiiig^ which, as we learn 
front JjA 'Clerc^ was commenced in ] Q70. 
y' Mrw Stewart ihiriks it matter of praise to 
Locke, that in that .work "not a single pas- 
Mge^^ he Baysy occurs, savouring of the 
ttiatomy school, or the laboratory. This a». 
-tettidti is not to be too literally taken. Cer- 
'^nly ino tra«e of professional pedantry is 
'tor be feund in that simple and forcible 
writer. He had looked abroad into all the 
knowledge of his time, and in his unceasing 
-endeavours to make his propositions^ ajAd 
.his proofs, intelligible and perspioious .to 
^all, he delighted to appeal to every topic of 
most familiar observation. Among these some 
reference to medical science could scarcely 
^have been avoided Nor has it been entirely 
ao« Mr. Stewart himself has elsewhere no* 
fcioed Locke's ^komely'' illustraJtion of the 
tiatare of secondary quajyities, by the <^era- 
%ion of manna on the human body*. A more 
{^leasing example of medical allusion is to be 
^nd in one of the many passages whei^ 

* Locke, Vol. I. p. 115.r-6tiiw» PJHert., Part II. p. 239. 
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Locke points oiit to us how often midnifrhosfe 
opinions siibstiiitially agi^eet ore ih€a(rd^i;v^^ 
ling about the names < and' iratch'^wbM&bfpai:^ 
^ties land sects, to tfhidh they: resfJectlfrely 
a;ttach quite different significations; ^ ^ He tells 
nk of a meeting of physicians, at which he 
himself was present. These ingentoiiA and 
learned men debated long, he says, ^' trfea^ 
ther any liquor passed thlrough the filaniieiitB 
of the nerves ;" until it appearedy^ miitvdl 
explanation, that they all admitted the passage 
of some fluid and subtle matter throii]^ thoaie 
^dMinnelsi, and had been disputing only whe- 
ther or not it should be called a %u6f<; 
i^^ which, when considered, they thought mot 
-worth contendmg about " * -. -a 

: !• In his letters on Toleration^ and in his essa»y 
f6vi the Conduct of the Understandinlg, Ws 
two most valuable, because inpst j^tactical 
>w6rks, be indulges much more freely -iii audi 
allusions. It is frequently by their aid that^in 
the first of those admiraible productions^ r^ie 
dldicules his unequal adversary ■« project of ^n-- 
^cing universal cot^orMiyhy moderc^tA^ 



lettim'pkii^ntMi • • Bi' brie^ ^)Ecfe he 6om> 
pbites>MB| to'ii Sti^^, ii^hg-lilsiciiife oh the 

gdbd, l^iibiie m^ ♦cdW^nt, but, as lie'ikMfe^^ 
tlietti, iiVttyii'sbl'^;^ Foi' fheir 6^n a:dvaiit^^ • * 
—and in a*H(!)te'l)lai5^ to an eflipirfc; '^i^e-" 
scribmg, says Locke, his " hiera picroy" (his 
HOLY BiTTERS^o betaken in such doses only 
as shall be sufficient for the cure, without once 
inquifing'iifM^hat qtiantitfi^ of that poisonous 
drug such sufficiency is at ajl Hkely to be fou^nd. 

1' ■"•■1. >'.-••'»' -i' 

Again, we find him illustrating in a siniilar 
way the proper conduct to be purgjued l^V a 
mind devoting itself in any case to a ge- r 
nuine search for truth. A diligent and sin- . 
cere, a close and unbiassed examination,,, 
he powerfully insists upon as " the surest^ 
and safest^Vmethod for that purpose. Wou^cT 
not this, he asks, be the conduct of a ^tjudent ., 
in riiedicine wishing to acquire just notions r 
of that science, *^ or of the doctrines of Hjpr 
pocrateS, or any other book in which he con- , 
ceiveij the whole art of physic tQ.^be inr 
faliibiy coftt^ned ?'** These and many other. 

• Locke, YoUI. p. 383. 
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passages of a like description) lire beautie^^^ 
surely, not blemishes, iq . Lookers powerful 
composition; and certainly in no. degree 1qs$ 
valuable, for bearing some tincture ofi )he cu)?t< 
rent in which that great man'^ thoughts and 
studies had been so long carried forwatd 
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II, OF LOCKE'S RBSIDENGE AT OXFORD. 

The particulars which have been stated in 

I 

the preceding section, are connected with a 
question of still higher interest in the life of 
Locke. Mr. Stewart, misled probably by some 
anibiguous expressions of Le Clerc, asserts, 
that «■ in 1666," the thirty-fifth year of Locke's 
age, " a complete change took place boUi 
in the direction of his studies, and in his ha- 
bits of life : that his attention appears to have 
b6en then turned for the first time to political 
subjects, and his place of residence transferred 

t * 

froth the University to the metropolis."* 
Thiisf statement is in some points unquestioiX;^ . 
ably" maccurate ; and it conveys, I think, in 

* Dissertatioiij Part II. p. 4« 
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its general import, a very mistaken impres- 
sion of the facts to which it relates. Of this 
part of Locke's liistoQ^ we are, it, is true, m 
some degre€u imperfectly informed.!' But 
where is the authority ibr this total ch^cre 
in Locke's residence, studies, and habits 
of life ? Certainly i}io such revolution took 
place in. lod6. In that year, and in the 
spring of,16673r he was pursuing at Q:s:fQrd 
a course of observations on the atmosphere. 
His, 4ia'ry.of these has been published. hy 
3ovle, and we fipd that duripg th^ last tour 
months of the above-named period, he condr 
nued it there uninterruptedly froin day to day. 
From the 28th of March 1667, to i^ear the 
end of December 1669, . this d^ary is $usp 
pendedj and gives us no information of the 
places where he th^n resided. Le Cferc tells 



us that m 1668 he attended the EarJ ai 
Countess of Northumberland to the continent, 



jiruiU 



ji*).'X|j,» / *!-/.i;-,'.' iMli.^tl ;«b»iL>/ '*llj J»J 

in Francej returned with her ironi thence 

h'r^ 'm^ flit in in'rir . /wo. i ,'.r.;i '»l UHI ] nM/l) 

to England, sooner than waif first designed. 

fjfrr/^htf^\.'n^i ifU >i ■■ • . ■•^''•*'' .^^.'^iL ^"^'iff^ ^l*'* 

From Dece^nber 1669 to the m;ddle of 1675 
there is a similar journal of the atmosphere 
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kept by him in London, but at very irregular 
and distant intervals, giving on the whole ah 
average of no more than about fourteen eii- 
tries , in each year, and affording tlierefore 
little presumption of a fixed residence in that 
or any other place. 

In June 1675, this London journal was, 
after only twelve entries in that half year, 
wholly discontinued. It had for the preced- 
ing year contained only six entries. 

Its interruption was now occasioned by a 
journey into France for his own health. 
Hiere he remained till 1679, in which year, 
we are told. Lord Shaftesbury, at that time 
ig^in in office, sent for him to London. 
But after Shaftesbury's dismission, Locke 
returned to Oxford in January 1681, as is 
proved. by his diary, and, in the month of 
March of that year, he resumed his journal 
of the atmosphere there, and continued it 

till his retreat to the continent in June 1683. 

'■•'''■■'■'■ ■ ■ i. 

During the whole period which elapsed 

from 1667 to 1683, there seem to have been 

. ■ ' * ' ■' . 

not more than three, or at the most four years 

a ^ ■ • '. . '. 

in which Locke was officially employed under 

D 
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Lord/ ISlMfi)esbury t; ovw^ fiican^ >1 &l2u to; 1 674^ 
hothiiti^dumvi^f'iiuA foijJjai(paDkiof^ail6i79j(and. 
1690.' y^ <Ib 1 tUaset i7paeiTB)hb ma»ji jr^onoblyr^Wi 

don >; ' *thdu^ risven iw&h . Tefere^oe; :tQ > itbam^ 
and tp the ^ dmes^ which immediately pr6oeded<^ 
tlyeMdV Le ^ lOlerbt ^tdUs usi more ^ than once • of 
Locke^fip Ir^p^eated: residences at ^Oxford. . : , ^ . 
^'>Hls| ^bhnexionv aind continued >interq)urBev 
\dth :t^^ ^k^^f inev^n^^oeaaedi till he ^iras:> 
dfiveni kito^ ^ Holtand , lifa j il 688. i u /He. , i ivras . 
flMw^hed to it by early; raQdratrong; timij 
Removed there in 1652 from i Wieafcw^ini^tiWi J 
he took, in 1668^ his. degree. off Mfestero^l 
AttSk < In 1661 he was. appointed! Gve^ Lckw 
turer at Ghtht Chiaxch; m.l^Si^HeaderjiiiL; 
Rhetorical and in ;I663, Censor of >Movali Tkii\ 
lbsophyi> Ijhie liieitoric there taught^ musUffac^ 
doatit^ > aiwayk hwire included, jBs^Jt/vstill iskh 
ckvdeisy 'a.xi^elemeatary laourse ofi logick \r.Sijii jt{ 
slioiild' naturally li^ JTlm f]n3ti;u^tepiitowijidsl 
thiei art.ofi'spiB^kiiig persuaGTiveiy) .i& tiiatfibfi 
t^^6ft\\ng accurately. . AndiJ thie> Jogic of: 
Lbcke' 'vrias 4iien ^ito' doubt ithat i of ^the ) estab^^i 
lished studies of the place. The Cetisorat' 

* ■ * 
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Christ Church is the person immecK«tely.«tt.. 
perintending the conduct ofka juniof i nietn'K i 
hetS4 During :those three^jfears-thierefbre tifusi 
graatknan was iK^ively era^iloy^ediuthe/educar 
tion ' and discipline canied on/ in ( %hat ;distin«^ 
ghushed society. And whd.can.contdmplatQ. 
without dehght the powers jofiBUOh;, a xnmd* 
applied to that honourable service ?< |Hqvi/; im-i 
mating to every inmate of that venerebk pS4<te, 
tathe zeal of those who teach, toibl^e diMgep)C0/ 
of- those who learn there.the IfessonSfoCtwis^ 
dom and' virtue, must be the remembrance! ; 
tbaiti^ ' witliin ' the same walls, Locke alsdt 
liteourted^^in the same cause! The samo; 
voic^ ^hich' has since spoken in imperishable 
ancentei to iEur^^e, and to posterity, was there 
fiff fit Iheard 4o incite the youthful mind to« th0 
sedulous pursuit, and prop^ applicatioa )of 
ihst {knowledge which, to use ihm .excellQnl 
jdiiildisopher'tl own words^ ^e Creator fofmw^^ 
kind v/S^ihqsi given usi for ihe eonvenienja^ qI^ 
Iife,aaoid information of virtue; putting WiithiH} 
flie Deach of-our discovery the comfontabi?' 
prbs^tsion ' for this life, and the t way .that ilead^ 
to: a<bctter. ■ ^*' 5 ^■MM:>-' fr^i.-M 



• Locke, Vol. I. p. 3. 

d2 
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^'<Fhi^' dfittesJ^tfrttie 'cenfeot^hij)' must hare 
d^i)l^^idvW'dhrist»C^¥eh till Clnistmas 
I*6»fem njto t^#^'jiit^ith6rtjfoi?e 'till (inam©^ 
diat^l^ri^^V- tl^^4l«al^t»>{.ii the fii^t Months 
of' I0&&y I (the^icdD^iilered accdrdin^ to Oh^T 
{jlTevailiiig^ttiod^^cdiiiputation, as a partxrf 
I'664*i) tlitft^he intended Sir Walter Vane* into 
Ger!ri*dy tilsei^4i*^^6ned by La Clerc. But 
hieteftif^ad^toi Osifotji^ withi»^he year, and in 
IM^i^hU fottW(ft^4|)y L^rdiShafteslmry a prac^ 
tiding^ j^hifsii!^^ tih^tisl At^ that statesman'^ 
rapid appr^eklimi of his me)tts is a JBtriking 
instance' of an intuitive vdisoriioQiaia^om (C^ 
cbairact^, one lOf the most valuaiodiiiiof uall 
qualities in t^e conduct of political ii^rs^iu^ 
AfW' Locke's return in 166i9] fromiihis 
attendancfig on the Earl and Counte£s>iioC 
Nordiumli^erlandv he very soon became^! jal 
teastibftBome dma, qgain resident at jChdSbcdL 
"Sl^is (W^^oo&iect fi^m l^is omn eaoocbnt of^^the 
6ifigin^ of ^ his: great imetaphysical^'w^ud^ of 
trhicb the drst fouhfed^adoiii was> then ilai^^i < ! a <) 
<-! WheoJi^ol&' ofv that large^ 6nquiry[>'<aro8e^ 
h^i t^d ius^i ifrom^ a conver^lation trith^ £ye 
dtr siisi'bf his friends meeting €A*his\chimbery 

t > f J ^^der^lsAllk Ubi'bf tniftakie Sir' W. ^mi. 



\ 
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and discoursing on . a wJbject .^^r^yiy r^jppte 
from auich disqui^aionsi < i f / iUe r t^Cte i jWpe^^R 
thefsame anecdote from tJU>cW^ oiiitn mputbi 
biit{(8|)iecifies Mr. TyxrelLjattdMr.iThi^ipia^Bii^ 
feiio of those friends. Th^. t^xmfif- that xneetr 
iogi he has fixed widi ppreciiyQftv JWd ;t^^ 
addition of these names gopfijjivgrjj fajctp 
ascertain its place. It happ^e^jr^fee/ fi^-^ji #> 
L670» and the same sul^ect,: it > ^|]^p^f^j)v^ 
£>llowed up with the saipQ p€)i:9pas iij^7^ul?8«t 
quent couv ersation^su But it iW^ , at : .Oxford 
that. Locke enjoyed the society, both of 
lij^mefl, i and : of Thomas. The former waj^ 
itEeiEQidiroir: of that name who pubh shed a hUn 
tor3P of; England^ and several political disr 
ebtirses. He had retired to a studious life at 
'k)house. ^which he had at Oakley 9 nQSi:<£rilU 
Iritbin a few miles of Oxford. .Th^e are: still 
Octant among Locke's papers several letteiH 
bdfiwteeniitibem, proving their intimacy ';.$9i|$ 
In Xj^ake's diwy there are entries of visits ,t<> 
Oakldyi .of « about sl fortnight > each, < in : t]h0 ititQ 
SHacessiyei years, 1682 wd Ii683,!,i:Thoai^ is 
described by LeClercas aphysioianof OWfcc^^ 
/r^Durhig: >some part therefore of! 11670^ i^ 
seems beyoud^/All' question that. Lod^e must 
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H^)i,«tltHottgh tiig '4cc)«^nt^bo<^ of the Col- 

&4e- tl^^' ttA(i&i^>iw oHiem' 6f his residenceJ 
The books of i^thte 'Other years, froimH6i& 
to ' I'eTSir iiiclA^lve, have iiot been £>und. • 
'"'UiiAeJr the' date of 1672, there was, we are 
tii!M,*d,iftdW^Iic»fcke's papers, a college or uni- 
Vl^]i^sitj?iit!i^l«is6^ of his 6fl a theological ques^ 
tibti ^iely ' cWwimected ivith some of his. l^ter 
works in' thW^ ^lietice; , In 1674 he took, at 
Oxfordi the degree of Bacheloir in Medibine, 
ibng after the period when his standing in 
%he University would have entitled hifti ito"it* 
Tlie immediate motives for this ^ step are 
nowhere explained ; it had reference proba- 
bly to ijietiext ^rcumstance of which- 1 aiti 
about tto^ speak. It affords no proof certainly 
t*f a -fixed residence in that place, biit it is 
^<m the^otihier hand, totally at^^vaiiahceiwith 
1^; ^StewartV notion, diatlidiieke had (^sght 
yeate biefbre dhanged,* not only the sicene qf 
'his tesidence, but the whole direction of his 
stttdieb and habits of life. 
a This was so far from being the case^that 
in January 1675 he was appointed by the 
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Dean and Chapter of CShrist Church .tci wl)4t! 
Felly in his letter to Sundeclftndji^/ealUiA.plgiji-f 
ajdfln'&place^ or ia thd Ijgoigtiage pf tthjQ Q0Ueg<ey 
to atiaculty studentship in medicinQ.i The sole 
eJb^ct of that appointment was to enable him 
to retain his studentship without taking ordersi} 
which, by the college statutes, . he could not 
otherwise have done^ The ^w$pensiQft of Wt 
dination in the Church of £ngl^nd upd^rth^ 
Jong persecution which she ewdured^ b»d pror 
duced a necessity of providing specially after 
the Restoration for the case of those who by a 
iOfOB^POmpliance with that condition, would, if 
J&e> l^w W0re strictly enforced, have forfeited 
th^ir. studentships at Christ Church. On this 
^romMl special dispensations had from time to 
Aimfe been granted to Locke and others by royal 
v^arrantt But his solicitation* and acceptance, 
' 4r»t of th^se occasional indulgencies, and after- 
.1f0dPd9 of a (situation which gave him a l^al and 
rplermaneiit right to the same exemption, fuUy 
iprove the error of Mr. Stewart's supposition. 
/Lioeke'^. connexion with his college, f^ from 
having been broken off by himself, would have 

' * 'S^ Loeke, Vol. IX. p. 322. Lord Ashley's Lilter M PeU. 
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C0ELdsd[ v^i d£ jc^&iiiafiB^ h9iih&^ not taken these 
^ repeated w[A)BBtmie 9tepij)f€yni<s9 i^ondhuance* 
Itf ivwfl9^3.s .iM Iwioals^eQ^odtiiai^ dissdhral anilyi 

ir.W]^ehJllhat)eil0frft 4oob place lie hafl B^saw 
rece)i% tindiM^Si^dihier ^unshaken atiachihenib ' 
t0i X!)3C!fofid.oj 11H&: thiMi return from the contiu 
d©tit>^fiBmcdasiotJf^ by b|s being once more 
st{mm(m<id40'{Ldiidoii to'sen^^ in office under 
9hdftelMiS5^ ; buti e^t^hi • ^iu ^ that situation he 
sfiH colt^tyiied^, ^H'Le GkrC) his occasional 
visits to^ilJslfebllegfe." And on ^haft^fibUr/^' 
diBBiission, it was to^ Oxford ithafei lEi0iik&* 
again teturned, and there that; Ke» >tfej6i«56^| 
fbrth resided until the '• period ' -of ^ bk! invo^ * 
Ittntary exile. To that favoured m^o« htf* 
l66ke4 afber' all his wanderings, and di hiie^i 
^^e^ibnf^; as to his fixed, ^d final 'hdmi^I 
Adddent-^iitity might for a time engage ^ 
him '^ISeMrfiei^ ^<^^ tam^n i*<ac^"i ^he )seeins^ i» ' 

^ '^ «— • istic mens animusque 

it^t Saoiiii»f bejfore the RevolHti^fe ^p^pt 
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office^i does .hm iresidepxie seeHn^ehrec ii^JhaifS'i 
b^elefi) fixeid iil> JLi(DhidDnp'wfaB]»( Mr. afi^ 
supposes it/io ; h0,Vei > beeii iimei%7 tnafisf^tireiil 
miu^eirtihali twenty, jieans ibefbreitAlnatMgif^at 
epcMrh* . . Till , then ^e rauiitiregfi^ .him 0» bavr ( 
ing been,; thoiigh with.ihterfratf £moiei<^d)B&i9) 
considerable,^ yet i ptincipiaUy > i sm):)mm9tQ i tof j 
Ox£>rd) aaifcd oS ChrM;€hutch^ fro]rtjbiW)BiBer<^ 
teenth to beyowUhi^iiftiethyeat ; vWiilhj^hrtfe 
ffaelingB he was th^^ rogaxded ,ik^eikn<^' fr0m^ 
tW.tf^timmy q£ Tyrrell and;(Of Sydenham^ 
hiAiAelf als0 i art ; Oxford mwi ; — ^from the ip3H> 
p^rtao* iCcMegei offices yhichhe discharged irp^u 
fromi ith^ * faculty stMjdentship conferred nfou \ 
hirti fey jFell,) for the sole purpose, of ijetf^ningj 
hM «si:a imember of that fornidfttiw.jTr-J&QPaft; 
letter dtill extant, in which' tia»e;j6t9.ip#!,pwWV«> 
^sigiresses .much kindness towards JWra.«ft»^^ 
og»wai<m>roftlht?)-kst; journey intfii ,Wxmt» trmi 
and in some degree perhaps, from the ternayg ^ 
in which, in his beautiful character of Pococke, 

amiable man. 



m^^^^mf'pm^ '^dlenetf-bf t'hkt 'day, have 
^f^jg^ 'fffiHil %{ta= ^ibe '■ t^tJi^ '{>er^ri9' tif 
highest influence in a place where the pahi'- 
ciples most ^)po»ite to his had then un- 
fortunately so decided a prevalence. But 
dtM^h'lie'^e'a^ea"^^"i^side there, he still 
viewed with ' unabated fondness those early 
a9Qftf^Jofif;hiPilpeaoefiil'l»fe>:that happy re- 
tff^ hffiWych, jtp,;usehi.s!<)wn characteristic 
woBdR, 7 finh^l : -feiwi. : i JiyP^ inpffen^iv^y sq 

mmy y^ars*'* f !:He bequeathed. 3it;)iis d^h^ 
^ ;tibe library of the Uniyq^j,. i^,|pqpy 
gi.kis wprlps ; the best of all, .tiplftei^s, iWWk 

amh : ; f^ : nwn could give of , hifl , pei;^F^t 

\pig 9ffefition fot the nursing motb^ ,9^ \ hk 
yi9ut]i*} for |the; seat of his first edu(;a(4p% iw4 
ipngi Qpntinupd studies; for that bo4j firqni 
\ii;jba9]i]^>h6 4$ SQ erroneously represent^fi, l^pihayQ 
bp««,dflireQ with umrierit?^^^^^ )Ajj4 

JMi^ sj^tujc,; whw?h afjonjst^the lilff^y,:Qf 1?^ cfoj- 
l?gf r ; ithpHgh iraii^pd l?y . privat^,:iw|ipis6ic^p(^ 
^ton^itheire an illustrious ap4 higWy Vftiiu?4 
|](i|QjftUHienf; of genius cultivated^ an4 Iparqiiq^ 

fO Yl'dV^/ t* Bee Ae Ap|)endix, No» VIIL i : 
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turned to ite noblest us9|twitbin-the f^qf^xof^tff^ 
a society which justly ranks him ajpgyQng^iti^f^ 
Unost distinguished of her ;r^^y 7^^]|titigu^i{^«4 

I 

■ 

■ I ■ 1 1*1 I I t I ^ f ^1 n 1 < ■ ' : ■ 



III. OP THE DOUBTFUL RECEPTION OP LOCKE'ei 
METAPHYSICAL SPECULATIONS AT. OXfORD. 



} 
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" That the Essay on the Hufflari Under-* 
standing", says Mr. Stewart-, ^* should hAVis 
excited some alarm in the Ifeiiv^rsity of* Ox- 
fbrd, was no more than the author had reason 
t6ibxp6ct from his boldness as ia philosophical 
ifefdttner, from his avowed zeal in the cause 
of liberty, both civil and religious, from the 
StilSpfect^d orthodoxy of his theological creed} 
ktid it is' biit candid to add, from the apparent 
^dihcidence of his ethical doctrines with those 
bf Hobbes. It is more difficult to account 
jfoir* the Ibtig continuance in that illttktrioils 
fifeat or liearhing, of the prejudice agaihist the 
Ibgici of Locke, (by far the most valuable part 
bf -fas work,) and for that jpartiality foir the 
kl^c of Aristotle, of which Locke has tt^ ftifly 
exposed the ftitility. In the University of 






^ ■; I ;../■- I ♦«..■;■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ' 
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Cambridge an the other hand, the ^say.on 
the Human Understanding was for many 
years regarded with 41 reverence apprpachinfi: 
to idolatry ; and to tbp authority of spme dis- 
tinguish^d persons connected with that learn-r 
ed body! maU'e'f rS;^ .i .... the origin of Ae 
greater, partcof the .extravagancies which to. 
wards the" close of the last century were graft- 
edj on Locke's errors. 
, Ta the first part of the foregoing passage, 
its. author has "subjoined a note by Dea 
Maiseaux on a letter of Lock^ to Collins. 

" It was proposed,*' he says, " at. a meet- 
ing of the heads of houses pf the lJ[nivei&ity 
of, Oxford, to censure and discourage the 
reading of Mr. Locke's Essay concerning the 
Human Understanding: and, aftey various 
debates among themselves, it was concluded 
that eo^ch head of a house should endeavom* 

to prevent its being read in his college, with- 

fU:ft ml: ''/■>' :' • ^.-'- wji/ v)j tidoOT^^ hfuni 

out coming to any public censur^. ^ , ^ 

What Mr. Stewart has here said is candid 

in its adi^iissions, and in its form apologetical.' 
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But he plainly implies^ ooth in feis t^t, and in 
the note annexecPto it, some Farther censure 

a 
reluctant in adopting the philosOpliy. or at 
least 'what he terms the logic, brjLiOCKe. 

' This reproach, like that wnich we have be- 
fore examined, will best be tried by the tesflC 
of facts. We shall then iudge whetner the 
prudent and pious caution of Oxford m this 
case, can be disadvantageously contrasted with 
the idolatrous reverence which elsewhere, like 
every other idolatry, taught its votaries *^ id 
graji extravagance upon error.^^ 
^^ JBiit let me not be misunderstood. If t re- 
peat these strong expressions, it is in the 
maiiitenance only of a just defence, and witn 



ho particle of invidious or disrespectful feelinff 
towards the distinguished body to whicli il!!&.' 
I^tewaft has applied them. No man of a liberal 
mmd Vtbops to view such subjects through 
the narrow* loopholes of : local or' cbniorate 

: r • f • •■' y ' • . . » r ^ . •'^P AT 



lessmgs 

which she confersf UpMi nimiMifUd; " For his 
brethren and ci&mpamoW sftite,*' he wishes 
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he# "fffikip^ii't^^ 4A^^t&v(^ she k>* ^stttidiiiihed. 
Her fruits, in whatever soil jAfddtidfed, he wekd 

tlte^ 6eeki^ 'df >^fer Inci^eMci, and itb elxteli^l 
as f» dfif jyoitn^bk th6* knowledge ' of tSht Air'' 
motsttlpM^itaMift' iiuitiire. But in the disr- 
chrf]^'4c# this duty a question of difficult 
ddiiilS(k)b' f«k iittfrequently presentis itself to ' 
thdife^Wli&'^k^i-mttod the studies of k great' 

^ ' Science is hot stationary; i^OW* 
every Aicie^coktitiUftl' attempts are mad^fe' to "eW-i^ 
largQ her boundaries : attempts; ^on- the whele^^ 
productive of measureless gd6d,'*birt^A^p^^L 
ticular instances \efry iiequen%^^<^e)^ JUdi^^ 
citrus nor successful. These i«i hu^'pti^ate ^ 
studies each man judges for hilnself, "liep^ 
rating' fot his own ti«ie, as correctly a* feeJ'iiih'i^ 
Uii^ dietfltl- front th<e dross. But wbftt AhiM h^ ^ 
theh^Bl^badb <*f the public teafcher ? -At whAfc> 
p^od;<^^ oh what grounds <k\mov€lea^&^ 
dr'"<i^iilion,' shall the igbve!rtii6irs ' of -nttidliil* 
inistittitiohs = of such md^ptettd infldieild^ &fe^ ' 
t^i^iheto^eto^ftft nevi^ tenets iaiid h6w pririi' 
cifift^/'hew' litdaes sand systemis of phudsophy 
ofl ' 'ihbs^ - sciehces, in Whtcli It Is their bfflo^ ' 
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and eng<ig!emeiit ta>ins;t;puc|titbe,n3J^ngg?^ei^; 

tionsof their CQuptj}??,.,-.!!^- >,!. - a ni • Tl 
/Jt.is Qbvious, ;tha( -they imiwtjiiJl (tilt! K^V 
pliapQ Jbe themselves^ .well s^tti^e^. of i tk^ a4f ^ 
vfifttftgQ of the propois^d Joafipnoj^einei^t ; of 
ita^eater accuracy, if it <?pncer«8 i ;Wy i pjci?^ 
ciple.or doctrine of Bcience*, or ^f j ;it§ » grjeat^i* 
cQnvenience, if it relates only t<>»J»ot4w <^«fc4<^J{> 
oi; instruction. Nor is it less i)Mfl^f^i]l;h§|^i{f > 

e^^fy step of their prOgre^ (to; suphiQ^wM-l 
si9fls,.th/?y are b;ound tQ tr^ftd.wi^i deliberate,. 
tu^, even i^^rful caution. C^ainly no pr%;j 
je^.(fof,th^ advance of science is ever to.bej 
di^l^uat^iijanced merely for its novelty. , : AU.t 
thf).ktiowledg0 of man was once new to hinu-^ 
Nflff Is the paxamount iBterest of truth tcK bft: 
sa|Q};ij(iq^ to the reverence &)r any* name,: i^r 
th§ Wj^thority of any institutions. BatpiifthfS, 
o^ftj ^nd it must be remembered,, ^^atire^; 
"^^ftiflfr .«WRl9 «>4. adverse, discas8ipi]^^|)aj7^ 
tig^^t;„f«^4 ^bi^sed .investigation, Gm> :^n^, 
les^ ^^ ,^V9^ pf real m^menU _U> such ;f ?^Q!af7 ; 

*9.i!?^.;^^ upqn„wherei^oriij«,j^ l^,f^,p^., 
chi€j^WS,^,j,Aj» es^ipbfehed fx^^J^,^ot,s]^\^ff^ , 
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t^"^ viEiHed' with thectti^al 

iititil thlb'^i4iid^te of idle pro^bseol sAt^adoh 
^hftH fifMlJ^^<bten iiiinctioned by the^^het^l 
iirs^ti'^jf .'tiidsd 'iilidiit ' competent to judge <jf 
tii^'^ltHi6!d^ j)l>ihti iii question. It is thu^, 
fJ^'^Sttft^^Wtfeat the' time ][)rindplesr of pbll!- 
tteJfl '^admy have by the Wise Judgnientv tt!f 
the tM^e^tf^ '• concurring with the ' hiittiJi 
ficemee ot att ' individual, befert • recently «m 
hkppily domesticated at OifdW.' Thte'db^ 
trine, now taught thiere by its welt^clioieri'^oi 
feissior^ rests on the sure basis of ddkciitkkiii 
of ♦ ftiore than fifty years j and is in thfefbry^il 
least, if not even yet in practice, vefry^-g^ 
ndilt^y t^^cogniKed by all persons of llbe¥l4 
and^ eJillfghtened minds. . ^ * v*^^ 

M'BU^ vHlth ^veiy cautij>n ' '^ifeMiltti^ 6i^k^ 
fXi^m sQch ^uesti(E>^,^ tl^i^ |)H$t^^9g|i'l^(i^ 
d^dti is ^#ftyB haiianib^. Th^^1%'4ii» hm 
ridK'6r err6^ in biir siibseqtieni^judgi&^e^'^f 
thc^-^^tfter-liieit effect shMlliftve^ Mi'tt-r^* 

bytbni^^xp^Hence. Aiid to^m k^mmf^ 
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^f^wcatioo ? Pure .^4, ^Flghf ^WiPfeiWiJfor^ft 

^, §^wfti1;; hinwclf hap notipeK^ the app^ 
jri^f^l^ CQi|>f;ide^e of i its ethical doctrines wjitjhi 
t^9Ae^j9Jr^,)Pp^bes. And after the fujjest ex*-j 
;i[t^f^;Qn|pf near a century fund a half, tk^Hi} 

g^e^. yiqxh . is . now I belieye very: gej^ejjijly j 

« 

ai^knpwl^dged to combine witl^ n^u«h:]Lindis^? 
IH^tQ^ ^ ei^cellence, some, ma^t^t r 1^ no M^ i 
degree exceptionable; and to i]taiv^:giy^:ii^: 
if^/a^ lilfto^ghflparrtyjljtrough. tJiQi p«ev,§iUng 
ii^iscQ|<Q§p!twB.oC;it«.dp^irin€^ tp.iaoeiej jgcea*^. 
9P^ #ngpmu8 prrora i^ ..pWloM^, , ; SfwR^^! 

l)(i9;^^w«^ it, SptfCjaly ia^e fij^wig0,ffjtu^,|t 
h^v^ qwH^iB^ ffl l^¥ PW^et of . jlihif . sep ti«hc>ivt j 

E 
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uttivferstlHy thrbi%httut all his writings. And 
itt tha(^ judgtilfent "who^ddfes not se6 at «nce 
1^^ Mi ^Wd?6add!i' of the coadtict of Oxford; 

■ Btft'fti^ft qttlt^ion so dosely «onn6Cted widk; 
thfe* ol^jecfc ofitlieBd pages, it Will not be ■super- 
fltlbas- td c6nsidfer more particularly what 
^^^yfwiyfthat cotidnct 

• ' WiiflMtttJii hai daid that ^' when hockeJo'U 
^MtiShy hii( Ess^y xm the Human Underi- 
st«»rdiiig',< Ute 4iad n«ith«r ' followers nor ad^ 
rtiirers, told hardly ^ single a^rover;" This 
iicdount thotigh questioned hf Mr. Stewart^ 
is cohfilrmied by Lobke hintoelf. ■^ ' His' w<brii 
fir^ik kppeated in 1689. Sevdn years' d6i;ei« 
wards, he thtis Writes to MdyMBUXt i" I' Was 
ticdd >46me tinie dince thdt my Essss^ 4fe^ii to 
g^t^£k)Mi6 credit in Cambridge^ where, J thkdc 
ht'iirla^ yeart After it was published, it was 
'mip^ ib much as lidokeA Iritdi*'**'' ' " ' '< • i 
' '-In X3}c£>rd,ihd^; he tell^ thW; d^oMe ^(^611^ 
i^iiloH^entj Ha tfbridgi^m^nt of it wttS' m^ U. 
\Q95f** Jhi- fJiejn^ of sdHotkn akd ire^eij^te 
ofm ffkkk^ ^'siem bf lo^i, Wy S VfeiyittL 

> Locke, VoLVUL P.3SS. 
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genious man, a Master of Arts,, vjery CQiwfi- 
derable for his learDing aqdyirtue, who hajp^ 
a grert; many pupils." ? Thi?> howeveijj , was 
the act only of an individual ; a Mr.. Wy^n^s 
then Fellow of Jesus College,, afterwards 
Bishop of St. Asaph. And; iff as liOcke 
elsewhere says^ his Essay ^^ fir$t cr^pt intQ the 
world without any opposition, j^nd pasised 
mnongst some for useful, and th^ Igasjt fa^vQur- 
able for innocent," that calm was i}ot dQstuie4 
to be of long continuance. A storm so.p« 
rose against him, his first remark on which 
is worthy of his character. " Whatever J 
write," snys this upright man, ^^as soon as X 
shaB discover it not to be truth, my hand shal^ 
be the forwardest to throw it into the fire." 
< 1^9 attack did not, however, as Mr. Stewart 
seeitis to have imagined, proceed ex^lu&ivel)r, 
or even principally from Oxford. In 1696-7, 
Lodce writes that Dean Sherlock, then M^^t^ 
of tibe Temple, had charged him, from J:hat 
|ml|4ty with little lesstlmp.atih^ism.. Jnitjje 
sa^Q)^ ye^r, I mieve^ c?ommepce4 his»N?^- 
k&qwn cpntrovwsy with Stillingj9i^et. .A^ 

• Ufk€, V6L VIII. pp. 355. 360. 

K 2 
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nq^ ' tong afterwards; a clergyman of the name 
oi^ itiiee' pufclii^hM a^irrst him an entire 
volume, under the ofieiMive^alhd unjust tid^ of 
^^^ilflH-scepticTM.'^ AH these wereCairibif&ige 
men, and ' tfiie' two former of them persons of 
much eriiinendd i^ our Church. Norris, who 
wrote ag4iis^' him about the samie time, and 
of wiidm Ii& speaks highly, had beeh 

' educated"* it!' *OxfbM. d^ Lowde, his other 
chiei'antlagoriist at that period, I have met 
with no account. 

It was not till some time after thefse^^laitins 
had been sounded, that the iiircUmstaittcse 
took place at Oxford, 'which is menttotn^dlsy 
Des Maiseaux. We are' nowhere tdld, I be- 
lieve, what was hiis authorrity for liiat* state- 
ment. Locke himself remained, at teaib for 
some tiihe, in niuch ignorance on the subj^t 
bf those proceedings ; of which he made^ re- 
*peated eiideavours to procure* ftoth '6tte>ef his 
ferehds ''^ a paiticfulat acVltouhfi*'^^ ' 1^ 
lie succeeded lii this, 'we kiiow hot, ■ * But£a a 
letter, written about a fortnight- kfteifwi»ds, 
he appears to have thought^ that his disap- 

• Locke, Vol. IX. p. 277/&C. 
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probation of the logic then taught at Oxford, 
had been the main fiffpuind of the objection 

^herertaten tohis wprk.% .,..,,,,, ^ ,, ,.. , 

#^;;If that impression vras correct^ we, might, J 

'■"■■''-J \.." X ^ X. 1 < '. 

think, very easily collect frqra it.^hf't was the 
iitofnedS»te occasion and pbject pf the resolu- 
tion attributed to the Heads of Houses, A 

■•■•■■'■»«„••» . .. yj ^ ft 

itutor of Oxford had publish^ ^^f{\ ^^> ^^ 
have seen, an analysis of Locke|S . Ess^a;^, 
r avowedly as a substitute to be us^d by /SAe 
young scholars in the place of .(^n. ordinary sys- 
tem of logic^* Could such a change be re- 

gfM?4eii wiUi indifference by the Governors 

' I. 

uof ithe Upiyersity? Its advantage was, at the 

best;, very questionable. Down even tp our 

own diayp the propriety of substituting in our 

ificadeniieal institutions the logic of Bacon, or 

tirf! Locke, for that of Aristotle, has been the 

subject of long-continued controversy. My 

ricNfc^efftwilJ^BeiUier expect, nor desire to find 

■: ixi lM^ place a r<epetition of the argunjents^ by 

jGwfeiuhlthe .advacates of Oxfords pn this sub- 

T^e<*wtewe sf[^ppwerfiilly maintai^ed her^cause. 

Mbid, Vol. VIII. p. 355. 
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It istio^, IbeHeVe, ^ell WTidetitofCrd hdw much 
'ttils' ctihte^t',' HM' W ttiaily dthetk, has turned 
W W^ iimi^ent s^serf*|f^n to the pritibi^l 
't^tii Ifa' the!" 'dispute ' In its^ Iftiger ';SeWiS6, 
logic, ' a^ fex^laJtied by Locke ahd lAaby 
others, cbmprelifetids th6 whole sciencfe of iJie 
humiiti intellect^ or whatwe nowcomtnonlyun- 
(lerstatiid By Metaphysics\ In its more limited 
^ a(;c'^tdtion,1i[>gic, or, as its great autiior termed 
1^ tjidlectic^ includes only the science, and 
ait of reaisbriing ; the knowledge and appK- 
cation of those universal principlei3 acieord- 
' ing to which we deduce jUSt cbnclusiottii from 
proved or admitted premises ^ Subfitftute 
these nanies for that of Logic, and the whdle 
debate is at an end. The study of m^tapTiysics 
is as plainly unfit for the first stage of «eldu- 

'■ • ■ •'*•■>•!{ 

J , , ,• Ifock^ Vot 11. p. 296, &c. 

V^ry various are the branches of knowledge to whidi the name 

of mil^^tiysics lias at 'different times hken aptdled. ? SUe f%iilfi- 

/q^litn^fh gi^^.tp it is tM;> I |)elienr^ if^-^hid^ itis nofir most 

^ aeneraJly i|8ed^ and has repeatedly^ but by no means unifonnly, 

been sanctioned by Mr. iStewart's authority^ pdfttcdyurlj^ ib ihe 

^^iiiqjikiS^ dmclu^on of 'thie dissertadeii ibni irftea refern^rto in 

. i^ll^ 'Ps^* 3ed Also bis FUtosfopbical !^^y9« Introduction^ 

pp. 25 and 4L 

*> Whateley^s Elements of Logic. Passim. 
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cation, 93 th&, 4^i4e9ti9 |kJ; i,§^ q^j- S9l^^ij|- 
ance throu^ Ijfe m_^e,,^g^ijtisitipQ,^iijd,^^ 
iO^, Jmowledga Both .^re of .i^i|i,e§^^^^ 
,«tility;. but neither cap^jp^jfo^:;^, tj^^ ^^pe 
Oif the other. That poy^^oR: [^ thei logic pf 
Aristotle which has ^ojong jbe^q u^^ ,|aft 
Oxford and elsewhere in tJbte. .^J^eij^^n^^^ in- 
struction of youdi, the doptr|3e.c|f;^^^ pro- 
position and the syllogispa, m^ht^ j^J^su(^^^ 
change were really desiral^lQi: bp^^l^pJly b^ 
nished from their studies ; by.t Jn tljAt case the 
Void must remain; never coulcj it be supplied 
by the logic of Locke. T^ese parts of learn- 
ing hftve, in comoxon^ little else but the name, 
irbe-ends at which they aim, the ipstrumeii|;s 
.which they employ, and the attainments 
rrthid) they presuppose, are ^yholly different. 
The art of reasoning, no doubt, is itself a 
portion of the general philosophy o^ mind. 
But how can it be shewn that the whole of 
that \iride field of knowledge, and this very 
Umit^d part of it, are best opened to the 
sttidcmt' at die same season ? What i$ iiOiQi^e 
necessary to the satisfactory and useiul acqui- 
sition of scigaice, what more conducive to its 
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Th)e IJeai^,of^j^^ at Oxford ha4th^f|;^ 
fore, even if ^^i^y sooted on this groiuid aloD^e^ 

ab^^dant.J^lG:aacm^t^^ so great aa vph 

noyatipii jb ^^ academical institutions of the 
sqc^seU^a., .0YW which they presided. They 
wis^y.j^i^ tiOTiperately forbore to censure a 
work wljps^. tendency, was: ,$till .doubtful ; but 
they might well d^ineto suffer it to be.reoflf 
in their colleges; to be made ^ a text-i>0pk5 (for 
so I understand the phrase^f) foi: pM^lic^f^^u^ 
cation in those places. Without cpnd^n^Aii^g, 
what was in that hour much top [impfxrfqQtly 
understood to be definitively judged, it.w^ 
their manifest duty to resist the proj^c^t pf 9^ 
mitting it into the elementary studies of their 
pupils, in a manner and for a purpose to, which 
it was undeniably inapplicab]a . . , : . , 

Sut with all my venej^ation fpr the gfejrt 
name of Locke,.! have not disgul^e^ the %t 
that there were other and mudh.stroi^r 
gr<^(mds of objection, which, even if not. wy^t 
distinctly understood, but only generally and 
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doubtfully apprdfcieaadedtiy "tfibse whoF'w6te'^ 
judge of this riiatter jtt'Oif^d, tnus^Mi^l^ 
them to the same conclusion.' ■'''P'^|p^fiK%*lri§ 
bbflt' of the now additfM^^ek^^itrbfe of 
Lodte's Essay, and of ihfe Wi! bftdehcy of 
those doctrines which hattf/AtfMriSte^art 
tells us, been very generally, thdiigh (Jtiitfe irt^ 
accurately, ascribed to that adnlfrrfble Wbtty^^ 
" Few books'*, he says, <^can be^nAftfedfeeWi 
which it is possible to extrad: raorfe^exii^- 
tionable passages."* When Lotke* combat 
the dartesiian doctrine of innote ' ideasi he 
pni^hes^ his arguments so much too far, as td 
a|rpear to question the immutability of ttiortd 
triith, and the eternal distinctions of right and 
Wilong. His notion, — derived indeed frdiri 
h5S* predecessors, but more fully developed and 
insisted on by himself, — ^his notion t^a^ the 
immediate objects of our mind in thinking 0ii$ 
only the ideas^ images,e or resembliaiicei of thfe 
tilings we think^of, tibrows doubt oh our con- 
viction of the real existence* of thosie thifigs, 
whether material or imtnfcteridl; ' Aliil Ms^tUv' 
count of the origin and nature of srufeli 

* Stewirt*s ])i88eftation> Ptrt IL p. 15. " 
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most unphiloso{&ica4 i^piiiu^ #hid)2 1 makes 
ours(^0tf8 4iiQrmle(6Qiitcev and eacclusii^a ve^ 
yde<bf allkwoaiii Jknowkdge^ . ^ A maxirn^'' 
M5(siMr. JSteba^t, which^ ^^ from the scepdcsiflm 
ti»viifl|mii3dtj2l0j^ conclusion^ 

JwbaP^ if ti:i;fi^ mtfonce cut up by tJie roots, not 
ctnljFJall jsustapfa^M, btiiallvethics, and all rdi*- 
f^Km^ikAh. natursd and revealed r'^ a theory, 
mhidhi as has still more reeently/beeninaid lay 
a.writer of great abUityyand fiin^ar>pfaGttteal 
: ite^efidnesa, ^ if admkted^wkhouit liiiiiAatk^ 
H^kHibtodly tendis to obscure our apprehonskAi 
i^^edinne attributes^ amd to o^iertharc; w; >tbe 
lufterti^ evideaoes of religion, as d|8du«ible 
irom/>tts aocoidance with what ^e ^xmeeive 
l^robaWe Mispeoling the wiM of a ipecfeetlyigopd 
iStipreme Being/' > To ti^ai^ sUntma^nij^^ wk$t 
^ coH^be idded ? Who womldi lidvlsef t^i ^(wwk 
iwhidb has, &om whatever caii^,.actuaUy given 
dse to iso much and siK^ wide^read>^^ 



« Dissertation/ Part I. p. 110. 

^ Shuttlewortib^ Paraidirase of tke Epistles^ p. 7< 
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should be adopted •by m>gxeat Uni^eiBityiisith 
unqualified^ and unceA6ctAn^«»^ui0BctiniCe» obr 
piit with unhesitating doiiifidttioi' i as a/telifc- 
bbok into tihe hands erf youtiji'?i;Hj . 
* But it would be highly: wijubt to ^ound 
on sudi passages any impcession un&voiftr- 
able to the general tenor of. Lodfce*s.rfcal phi- 
losophy, or in the slightest degree tdlsiidy an- 
tageous to his moral eharacter. A^inst 
so great an error Mn Stewaar^ most : studi- 
ously guards his readers. ^^If an author,^' he 
feelingly ^exclaims, ^*is to be held charge- 
able with 'all the consequences logically de- 
ducibie i&om his opinions/' or, as he mi^ 
4i^we> added, whidk aflpe even erroneousily 
thou^ to be so deducible, ** who can hcqpe 
itdi escape censure?^'* There is, among the 
•worst artis of controversy, no fallacy more re- 
prehensible thanthis,thoirgkunhappirly , adarce- 
iy any is moi^e- frequent. In some minds; the 
temptation to this unwordby sophistry seems 
to intifeaser always in proportion to* (the dm- 
poTtan<»'*of 4be subject on' ^hich Jit^is ein- 
ployed, and to the extent of public, or of 

• ^ Dissertaticm^ ut supr^" '■-'■ 
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^ "^ 1 \T *t f 'ff ' '^ j'f r ^ *v"i <■ '< i / i * 1 *" ' "■ 









<' -^ ■ ^ ■ - :■ li ^ ■ -ii..:.. M:.rxi^ 



^ Bea«(^ aM^ufiliee ahd charity alike {wret 
Sferibe-a <j$widttet ^i^c*^^ opposite to this : and 
ifi6st -#^ different from it was the di&p 
posilioff^ ^f^ -Mfc Stewart Wherever the in- 
terests of trj]fth ,9^nd science Ji^-ve led him 
to dispute the tenets or the arguments of 
Locke, or to combat the prevailing misap- 
prehension of his doctrines, he has laboured 
with great earnestness, to vindicate from all 
suspicion the sincere religious zeal, the pure 
and unblemished moral principles which 
really distinguished that great philosopher. 
He speaks of hin^ every where with well- 
merited reverence, and on his Essay he 
finally bestows this highest of all praise: 
"The most characteristic feature", he says^ 
" of that work, and that to which it is chiefly 
indebted for its immense influence on the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, is its 
general efiect in preparing his readers for 
the unshackled use of their own reason. 
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And such is the liberal; topQ .of the aull^ov.: 
such the manliness. with i^hic^ , hei^cpQst^tjij 

apj^eala to reason, apd ^iiflitlje sij9P^rA^ian4 
simplicity with which on all.O!(;ca0ipii§ he apr 
pears to inquire after truths thfu^t' th^ general 
effect of the whole work m^y be regarded 9s 
the best of all antidotes against the qrror^ iq* 
volved in some of its particular cot^qlufions,? ' 



* Di88ertatioii> Part II. p. 15. 
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No. I. 

LETTER FROM THE EARL OP SUNDERLAND 

TO BISHOP PELL. 

'' Whitehall, Nov. 6, 1684. 
'' MY LORD^ 

^^ The King having been given to understand that 
one Locke^ who belonged to the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury^ and has^ upon several occasions^ behaved him- 
self very factiously against the Government, is a stu- 
dent of Christ Church : His Majesty commands me 
to signify to your Lordship, that he would have him 
removed firom being a student, and that, in order 
thereunto, your Lordship would let him know the 
method of doing it, &c." 
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No. II. 

li'ROM BISHOP FELL TO THE EARL OF 

SUNDERLAND. 

" Nov. 8, 1684. 

" RIGHT HONOURABLE, 

" I HAVE received the honour of your Lordship's 
letter, wherein you are pleased to inquire concerning 
Mr. Locke's being a student of this house, of which 
I have this account to render : that he being, as your 
Lordship is truly informed, a person who was much 
trusted by the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and who is 
suspected to be ill affected to the government, I have 
for divers years had an eye upon him : but so close 
has his guard been on himself, that after several strict 
inquiries, I may confidently affirm, there is not any 
man in the college, however familiar with him, who 
has heard him speak a word either agidnst or so much 
as concerning the government; and although very 
frequently, both in public and private^ discourses have 
been purposely introduced to the disparagement of 
his master, the Earl of Shaftesbury, his party and 
designs; he could never be provoked to take any 
notice, or discover in word or look the least concern. 
So that I believe there is not a man in the world sa 
much master of taciturnity and passion. He has 
here a physician's place, which frees him from the 
exercise of the college, and the obligation which 
others have to residence in it, and he is now abroad 
for want of health ; but notwithstanding this, I have 
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summoned him to return home ; which is done with 
this prospect, that if he comes not back, he will be 
liable to expulsion for contumacy ; and if he does, 
he will be answerable to the law for that which he 
shall be found to have done amiss. It being pro- 
bable ihat though he may have been thus cautious 
here, where he knew himself suspected, he has laid 
himself more open in London, where a general liberty 
of speaking was used, and where the execrable de- 
sighs against his Majesty and his government were 
managed and pursued. If he don't return by the 
first of January, which is the time limited to him, I 
shall be able of course to proceed against him to ex-- 
pulsion. But if this method seems not eflPectual or 
speedy enough, and his Majesty, our founder and 
visitor, shall please to command his immediate re- 
move, upon the receipt thereof, directed to the dean 
and chapter, it shall accordingly be executed by your 
Lordship's, &c." 



No. III. 

THE EARL OP SUNDERLAND TO BISHOP FELL. 
" MY LORD, 

^' Having communicated your Lordship's of the 
8th to his Majesty, he has thought fit to direct me 
to send you the inclosed concerning his commands 
for the immediate expulsion of Mr. Locke." 

f2 
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No. IV. 

THE KING'S WARRANT ADDRESSED TO THE 
DEAN AND CHAPTER OP CHRIST-CHURCH*. 

'' Nov. 12, 1684. 

" Whereas we have received information of the 
factious and disloyal behaviour of Locke^ one of the 
students of that our college, we have thought fit 
hereby to signify our will and pleasure to you, that 
you forthwith remove him from his student's place, 
and deprive hun of all rights and advantages there- 
unto belonging, for which this shall be your warrant. 
And so we bid you heartily farewell. Given at our 
Court of Whitehall, the 11th day of November, 
1684. By his Majesty's command, 

'^ SUNDERLAND." 



No. V. 

BISHOP PELL TO THE EARL OP SUNDERLAND. 

'' Nov. 16. 

^' RIGHT HONOURABLE, 

" I HOLD myself bound to signify to your Lordship, 
that his Majesty's command for the expulsion of Mr. 
Locke from this College is fully executed." 

* The original warrant has the King's sign manual prefixed to 
it, although this is omitted in the printed copies from which 
these are transcribed. 
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No. VI. 

ENTRY ON THE BOOKS OP THE CHAPTER OP 
CHRIST-CHURCH, INCLOSED IN THE PORE- 
GOING LETTER. 

" 15 November, 1684. 

'' By the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of Christ in Oxon. 

" The day and year above written, his Majesties 
mandat for the removal of Mr. Locke from his Stu- 
dents Place and deprivation of hun from aU the rights 
and advantages thereto belonging was read in Chap- 
ter and ordered to be put in execution, there being 
present, 

^^ JO. OXON, Dean. 
« DR. EDWARD POCOCK. 
" DR. HENRY SMYTH. 
" DR. JO. HAMMOND. 
" DR. HENRY ALDRICH." 



No. VII. 
THE EARL OP SUNDERLAND TO BISHOP PELL. 

" I HAVE your Lordship's of the 16th, and have 
acquainted his Majesty therewith, who is well satis- 
fied with the college's ready obedience to his com- 
mands for the expulsion of Mr. Locke." 
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No. VIII. 

TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTIE. 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OP JOHN LOCKE 
'' SHEWETH, 

'' That your Petitioner, being Student of Christ 
Church Colledg in Oxford, was in the year 1684, by 
a letter sent by the Earle of Sunderland, then prin- 
cipal Secretary of State, to the Dean and Chapter of 
the said Colledg ordered to be turnd out. D- Fell, 
then BR of Oxford and Dean of the said Colledg, 
finding it against the rules of common justice as well 
as the ordinary methods of the CoUedg, to turn out 
any one without hearing, or soe much as being ac- 
cused of any fact w* might forfeit his place, espe- 
cially one who had lived inoffensively in the Colledg 
soe many years, did by a 'Moneo* aflixed to the 
Screen in the colledg hall, according to the ordinary 
way of proceeding in the said CoUedg summon 
y • petitioner, who was then in Holland, to appear at 
Christmas following wf was about two months after, 
to answer any thing should be alleadged ag^ him. 
But this regular proceeding not suiting the designes^ 
upon the universitie an other letter was sent the week 
following with positive orders to turne y' petitioner 
out immediately w"? was accordingly don 

^^ Y- Petitioner therefor humbly prays that y' Ma* 
being Visitor of the said Colledg & having power by 
y' immediate command to rectifie what you finde 
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amisse there would out of y' great justice and good- 
nesse be graciously pleased to direct the Dean and 
Chapter of the said Colledg to restore y' Petitioner 
to his Student's place together with all things be- 
longing unto it w"^ he formerly enjoyd in the said 
Colledg. 

'' And y' petitioner shall ever pray &c.'* 



T. WoodfiUl, Vincent Square, Westminster. 
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